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mouth had been completed, the empress gave the dentist several 
strings of beautiful pearls, "for a wedding present for your little 
daughter, when she is old enough to be married," as she said. 
Meeting the wife of the American in the palace grounds, not long 
after, she stopped to chat with her and admire her children, end- 
ing with an invitation to go to the palace, " to see my baby," who 
was found in the nursery, and was shown with all a mother's 
fondness and pride albeit the mother was an empress. 



FIRST STEPS. 

Of portrait and figure painters in France, the name of Leon 
Joseph Florentin Bonnat holds highest rank. In the present 
French Exposition his pictures have the honor of having been 
placed with those of Bouguereau, Cabanel and Delaunay, four 
artists of which France has reason to be proud. . The modern 
French school of painters is Very strong in portrait and figure 
painting, although some of its landscape artists rank with those 
of any other land. Among the numerous works by Bonnat, now 
on exhibition at Paris, is an important genre painting called 
" Une Rue a Jerusalem." It is of the same class as his picture in 
the Exhibition for 1867, of Neapolitan peasants in front of the 
Farnese Palace, which achieved a deserved success. This genre 
piece represents a swarthy oriental, naked save for the cloth around 
his loins, shaving another oriental, clad in a blue cotton robe, and 
seated on the ground. The foreshortening of the barber; bending 
over his work, shows what an excellent draughtsman is Bonnat. 
The masses of flesh are broadly painted and with his usual great 
force. Two of the portraits which he exhibits — those of M. 
Thiers and Mme. P. C. — display his talents as a portrait painter 
in the highest form. The late President of France is represented 
in a frock coat buttoned to his chin, as was his habit, one hand 
resting lightly upon his hip, the other hanging at his side. With 
a few broad strokes the artist has stamped upon the canvas his 
intellectual forehead ; the mouth is mobile ; the eyes searching, 
notwithstanding the spectacles ; and the face is seamed with 
strong lines ; as often happens with octogenarians, the skin has 
the softness of infancy. The artist has succeeded in giving M. 
Thiers' true expression to the face — an affectionate disposition, 
with a quiet turn for pleasantry. This is a three-quarter length 
portrait, and so is that of Mme. P. C— which-, with its costume of 
white silk and lace, and a corsage of a knot of white ribbons and 
a bouquet of roses, affords an opportunity for the artist to show 
his ability as a colorist. The face has a true and pleasing expres- 
sion, and altogether these pictures proclaim Bonnat to be far 
more than ordinary, and to deserve his reputation. His portrait 
of M. Robert Fleury is an admirable specimen of head painting. 
His ■" Christ" and "St. Vincent de Paul" are two able works, 
excellent examples of thoroughly modern treatment ; in both 
we get the purely physical aspect rendered with great power. 
"The Christ" was first exhibited at the Salon of 1870, and was 
painted for the salon of the Court of Assizes in the Palace of 
Justice, Paris. Besides these pictures, in the Bonnat collection at 
the French Exposition, there are life-sized Italian girls, children 
and many portraits, all equally forcible. But the one picture by 
this master which we regard as the most pleasing — containing 
his points 'of excellence as an artist — which we have selected for 
illustration in The Aldine, is a charming work, called " First 
Steps." The engraver, Jonnard, has faithfully rendered the 
effects produced by the painter. 

The foreshortening of the mother as she bends forward to 
uphold her child ; the uncertain toddling of the infant ; its pink 
and dimpled flesh ; the expression of delight on its face ; the 
word of encouragement from the mother ; her rich costume form- 
ing a striking background for the nude infant ; the admirable 
management of light and shade; and, above all, the perfect 
drawing of the figures, give us a good idea of Bonnat's strength 
and excellence as an artist. He has the faculty of making his 
figures appear in strong relief— limbs that are round and sub- 
stantial as in reality, and faces which show character and appear 
almost as life-like upon the canvas as upon the individual. 

Bonnat is a man of genius as well as talent, undeniably a good 
colorist, who paints with great breadth and freedom ; but his 
chief excellence as a portrait painter is in his power of rendering 
likenesses. It is not often that a portrait by this celebrated artist 



is placed on exhibition in this country, which may possibly ac- 
count for the fact that at the last exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design in this city, the portrait belonging to Mr. 
W. H. Paine was hung over the door of the east room of the 
Academy, far above the line as well as heads of the visitors. 
This picture was a two-thirds length of a handsome brunette, 
dressed in a close-fitting costume, which displayed the form of 
the figure as well as a pair of beautiful arms. A glance was suf- 
ficient to show the connoisseur that it was the work of a master, 
one familiar with the human form, accustomed to drawing its 
outline, to painting its flesh. The lady appeared to stand out 
from the canvas, as if endowed with life ; the modeling of the 
arms and head was strong ; the pose graceful, and the color good. 

Bonnat does not confine himself to portrait painting. In the 
Pavilion of the city of Paris there are some of his works of a 
highly mythological character. His genre pictures are second 
only to his portraits. In the Salon of 1873 he exhibited " Bar- 
bier Turc " and " Scherzo ; " this last • showing fine light and 
shade, good drawing, with the mother and child in a high state, 
of merriment. Mr. John Wolfe, of this city, owns his " Egyptian 
Fellah Woman, with Sleeping Child," which was exhibited at the 
Centennial Loan Exhibition in 1876. 

Bonnat was born in Bayonne, a small, picturesque, walled city, 
near the Bay of Biscay, in the province of Basses-Pyrenes, France. 
He is a pupil of Messrs. F. de Madrazo and L. Cogniet. He has 
a handsome studio at No. 6 Place Vintimille, Paris, where, also, 
are accommodations for his pupils.' He received medals in 1861, 
1863 and 1867 — the Universal Exposition medal — at which 
time he was made a Chevalier of the Order of the Legion of 
Honor. He received the medal of honor in 1869, and was created 
an Officer of the Legion of Honor in 1874. — J. B. F. W. 



FRANCIS HOPKINSON SMITH. 

FORTUNATE in his ancestry, in his calling as a business man, 
and in the possession of ample means, the subject of this ar- 
ticle is also fortunate as an artist. It takes a great man to do 
one thing well ; Mr. Smith can do several excellently, as well as 
paint admirable pictures. Born in Baltimore in 1838, he began 
picture making when but nine years of age, and has steadily 
kept at it ever since, impelled by his love and passion for art. 
He comes, for many generations back, of an amateur artistic 
family, which is also eminent in patriotism, politics, law and lite- 
rature. His great-grandfather, whose name he bears, Francis 
Hopkinson, signed the Declaration of Independence, and left 
several Volumes of witty and satirical writings, which had much 
influence in political affairs during the Revolution. He was the 
author of " The Battle of the Kegs," etc. ; and his son was the 
eminent Judge Joseph Hopkinson, of Philadelphia, who became 
the first .President of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
and who also wrote the national song of " Hail Columbia." Mr. 
Smith was bred a civil engineer, and still pursues his profession 
with marked success, taking numerous large contracts from the. 
Government for the building of lighthouses, breakwaters, jetties, 
the improvement of harbors and rivers, submarine masonry, etc. 
The coast of Long Island Sound is dotted with his work, such as 
the breakwater at Block Island, the jetty at Saybrook, etc., the 
foundation of Middle-Ground Light, the Stepping-Stone Light, 
and the Race-Rock Lighthouse, off New London, which has just 
been completed after eight years of hard and perilous labor, 
second only to that encountered in building the famous Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse. As a young man, in his native Baltimore, he 
rose to be the Superintendent of the Calvert Iron Company, 
which position he held at the breaking out of the Civil War in 
1 86 1, when he went to New York, beginning life in that city, 
where he has since resided, as a clerk in an iron-house. To-day, 
.he has a large business office in lower Broadway, and owns an 
elegant residence on East Thirty-fourth Street, filled with paint- 
ings, rare ceramics, bric-a-brac, etc. — where, also, , is his studio, 
crowded with his own works. His dual life is remarkable, being, 
on the one hand, concerned with vast and all-absorbing business 
interests ; on the other, occupied with the pursuit of art to the 
complete exclusion of everything else. He is, also, an elocution- 
ist of ability, and frequently gives an evening's entertainment. For 
the past fifteen years Mr. Smith has spent at least six weeks 
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EAGLE CUFF, WHITE MOUNTAINS. — F. Hopkinson Smith. 



every summer in the White Mountains ; and has given that mag- 
nificently picturesque section of our country a more thorough 
examination and artistic illustration than any other man, doing 
for the Switzerland of America, with his pencil and brush, what 
the late Rev. Starr King did with his pen, or William C. Prime 
has done with the fishing rod and pen. Leaving the beaten 
guide-book path, and avoiding the natural curiosities of scenery 
annually stared at by thousands. .Mr. Smith plunges into the 
heart of the forest, climbs the highest and least-known cliffs, 
seeks out the deepest valleys and wildest gorges, threads all the 



brawling brooks, and makes the intimate acquaintance of the 
finest old trees and the most gigantic bowlders. In the pursuit of 
art he is as enthusiastic as Philip Gilbert Hamerton ; does all his 
sketching out of doors ; studies directly from nature ; camps out, 
and often leaves his bed at the faintest hint of morn to catch the 
form and color of clouds in those high latitudes, to study the 
effect of soft grey lights early in the morning, and watch the 
flight o{ mist wraiths from the hollows. Two of his White- 
Mountain pictures we have selected for this number of THE 
ALDINE, and they are characteristic works of the artist. One is 
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CANON - MOUNTAIN CLIFF, WHITE MOUNTAINS. — F. Hopkinson Smith. 



a view from Eagle-Cliff Mountain, looking down Franconia Notch, 
showing Canon-Mountain Cliff in the distance and tall pine trees 
in the foreground. The other is a view of Eagle Cliff, looking up 
from a position in the Notch, at a point eleven miles from any 
settlement. 

Mr. Smith has, in his portfolios, literally hundreds of other 
views faithfully illustrating every variety of scenery in the White 
Mountains. His range of subjects is very wide, embracing every 
phase of the earth and sky. He is a water-color artist; but, 
lately, has devoted much attention to studies in charcoal, or 



" black and white." He sketches with great facility, and in rapid- 
ity resembles Landseer. " More than an hour spoils a charcoal 
sketch," is one of his axioms ; and he will often finish three large 
black-and-white pictures in a day, besides walking many long 
miles over the mountains to find his studies. His paintings are 
simple, manly, full of vigor ; intelligible without the least affec- 
tation. Their meaning can reach the general heart, and their 
beauty be seen by the unsophisticated eye. A work from his 
hands can be enjoyed as we enjoy a mountain, or a primeval 
forest, or a lowering storm, or a stretch of sea-shore, or a gently 
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undulating swelling green field, or the rocky track of a mighty 
glacier, or a sky flushed with sunset. His art is an " eye music," 
as Wordsworth called the waving of the interlaced forest boughs, 
and can be read by the eye. He composes rapidly, possessing 
that selective glance that discerns in a moment what are the 
lines of character and beauty ; with decisive stroke he masses 
his shadows, balances his lights, outlines his trees, and puts all 
upon paper so quickly that he will catch the tone of a fleeting 
shadow, the form of a wind-driven cloud, or the impression of 
an approaching tempest. Work like this has more power to 
summon the imagination of the spectator than the most finished 
picture, which is often spoilt in the studio. 

While not a pre-Raphaelite neither is Mr. Smith of the Corot 
school ; although he regards all nature as suggestive, and the 
closer he can get to it the better will he be able to act as inter- 



Club elected him a member in 1873 ; he belongs to the Palette 
Club, and frequently exhibits pictures at the Union League and 
Lotos Clubs. Mr. Smith is self-taught, like many American 
artists, and has never been abroad. He was represented at the 
Centennial Exhibition, in 1876, by four pictures, viz: "In the 
darkling wood amid the cool and silence ;" " Brook Study from 
Nature ; " " Old Cedars, Franconia Mountains," belonging to 
John C. Townsend, and " Study from Nature." His great picture 
was "In the darkling wood" — now owned by Mr. William D. 
Irwin, of Chicago — a water color, 52 by 34 inches, showing an 
American forest, with capital studies of the yellow and white 
birches, the hemlock, pine and beech trees, found in their perfec- 
tion in the White Mountains. Other of his important works are 
" A Cool Spot" — owned by John Jacob Astor — showing a pool 
in a forest, with moss-covered rocks, and Walker's Falls, in New 




WOLF IN TROUBLE. —After L. Beckmann. 



preter. He has no theory in art ; to him there is as much poetry 
in a literal interpretation of nature as in any other. He some- 
times makes a portion of a picture pre-Raphaelite, while the rest 
will be simply suggestive ; but he never commits the error of 
jumbling together a landscape until the impression is confusing, 
like a room full of people all talking at once. If we wonder at the 
amount and quality of work accomplished by Mr. Smith, Ave must 
recollect that he has been engaged in it for twenty years ; that he 
is a man of great energy and force of character, possessing a 
superabundance of nervous vigor, much of which he works off 
through his fingers ; and that he paints, as the lark sings, be- 
cause it is the highest enjoyment for him to do so. 

He began to exhibit his pictures in 1865, when he sent his 
" Summer in the Woods " to the newly organized and struggling 
American Society of Painters in Water Colors. Since that time 
he has been a regular exhibitor and his pictures find ready sale. 
He was elected a member of the society in 1869, and was made 
its treasurer in 1874, which office he now holds. The Century 



Hampshire ; " Under the Leaves," a charming forest interior, 
owned by Mr. William D. Sloan, of New York ; " Deserted," an 
old mill in the mountains, owned by Mr. Charles Havemayer, of 
New York ; three pictures in the gallery of Mr. I. T. Williams, 
of Thirty-sixth Street, New York : " Looking Seaward," exhib- 
ited at the Water-Color Society, in February, 1878 ; and a pic- 
ture in the possession of Mr. George C. Clark, formerly of the 
house of Clark, Dodge & Co., New York. Mr. Smith is an active 
member of the new Tile Club of New York, which is attracting 
attention, and takes much interest in decorative art generally. 

— Fuller- Walker, M. D. 



ART TALKS FROM ABROAD. 

WHAT can be said of our art section at the Paris Universal 
Exposition ? The first slip of the New York Committee was a 
grave error, in that they delegated a person not fully capable of 



